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Industries Call for 
Manila Hemp Grown 
Under the U S- Flag 

Should production of Philippine- 
grown hemp be halted or seriously ob- 
structed, the effect upon world com- 
merce and industry would be disas- 
trous. The United States would suffer 
most because nearly 50 per cent of the 
total annual production is exported to 
this country. Practically all of the 
world's ship cordage is made from 
Manila hemp. 

As in the case of rubber, it is impor- 
tant as a measure of economic safety 
that we should have a large part of our 
hemp supply raised under our own 
flag. 

Harvesting operations in the great 
American grain fields would also feel 
the effect of interference with the hemp 
supply from the Philippines. Binder 
twine used in harvesting averages 
about 15 per cent of Manila hemp. 

Few people are aware of the fact that 
musa textilis, to give Manila hemp its 
botanical name, is a true species of 
banana. Its stalks, when stripped of 
their pulpy content, yield a long, white, 
glossy, tough fiber which forms the 
basis of Manila hemp, the premier 
"hard fiber" of the world. 

The Philippine Islands appear to have 
a natural monopoly in this fiber. At- 
tempts to grow it have been made in 
various other parts of the world, but 
thus far without success. The plant 
has been grown to maturity wherever 
planted, but the resulting fiber has 
lacked strength, and particularly the 
salt-water-resisting qualities that char- 
acterize the Philippine-grown plant. 
For example, the Island of Borneo is 
separated from the southern Philip- 



FREE TRADE ENABLES 

FIMPIN08 TO COMPETE 

A free trade arrangement ex- 
ists between the United States and 
the Philippines. This enables the 
Philippines to compete with other 
countries sending tropical prod- 
ucts to America. As regards sug- 
ar, the leading Philippine export, 
free trade with the United States 
is of almost vital importance. 
Were Philippine sugar compelled 
to pay the usual import tariff, or 
even the preferential tariff con- 
ceded to Cuba, the industry, pro- 
ducing some 330,000 tons annual- 
ly valued at about $35,000,000 
doubtless would be ruined. 



pines by less than a hundred miles of 
sea, yet the British could not raise 
hemp there that came anywhere near 
the standard of true Manila fiber. 

While Manila hemp fiber was known 
to the Spaniards who originally settled 
in the Philippines and was probably 
{Continued on column 1, page 2) 



Lumbermen's Outlook 
For New Fields in 
Philippine Islands 

Extensive areas of excellent forest 
terrain in the Philippines await the ax 
and saw-mill, according to a report Just 
issued by the insular Bureau of Forest- 
ry. These areas are located in the 
provinces of Mindoro, Saniar, Agusan, 
Surigao, Apayao and Cagayan. Be- 
sides containing hundreds of millions 
of feet of high grade timber, these 
forests are estimated to include 180,- 
000 acres of mangrove swamps, which 
also await utilization. 

The soil area of the Philippine Ter- 
ritory is estimated by the bureau to be 
74,000,000 acres. Of this area, 40,- 
300,000 acres are commercial forest, 
6,750,000 acres non-commercial forest, 
9,300,000 acres cultivated land and 
3,150,000 acres unexplored. Open grass 
land covers 13,850,000 acres and man- 
grove swamps 650,000 acres. 

The principal drawback to rapid de- 
velopment of forest areas in the Ter- 
(Continued on page 2, column 2) 



Our Present Commerce with the Philippines 



The total foreign trade of the Philip- 
nines for the calendar year 1923 was 
$208,552,737, of which 65 per cent was 
with the United States. During the 
last year the Philippines purchased 
$50,654,710 worth of American goods, 
or 58 per cent of all goods imported in- 
to the Islands. Philippine exports in 
1923 amounted to $120,752,990, of 
which $85,543,575, or 71 per cent, 
went to the United States. 

In 1904 Philippine foreign trade 
totalled $29,500,000, with imports and 



exports evenly divided. In twenty years, 
foreign trade has increased 700 per 
cent, with the United States handling 
the major portion of it. 

Yet our trade with the Islands is far 
short of possibilities. Were Philippine 
purchases from the United States on an 
equal basis with Hawaii, or about $200 
per capita a year, they would be more 
than $2,000,000,000 annually. As for 
exports, the value is only limited by the 
development of the insular natural 
resources. 
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PHILIPPINE PROGRESS 



Industries Call for 

Manila Hemp Grown 

Under the U. S. Rag 

(Continued from page 1) 

used on the great galleons that plied 
the trans-Pacific trade between Mexico 
and the Philippines in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, its uses did 
not become known to the world at 
large until 1686. 

The first authentic record of ex- 
portation of Philippine hemp is dated 
1818 and shows the departure of 41 
tons, or 330 bales. In 1820, Lieu- 
tenant John White, U. S. N., brought 
a sample to Salem, Mass., and four 
years later the manufacture of Manila 
hemp into rope on a commercial scale 
began in New England. 

In 1849-50 an effort was made in 
Congress to supply the Navy with 
American-grown, "water-retted hemp." 
The Navy then needed 700 tons a year. 
The man who took the contract de- 
faulted after furnishing 50 tons. The 
Secretary of the Navy was compelled 
to go into the open market and pay 
$350 a ton for Manila hemp, or double 
the contract price. 

iBy 1851, the use of Manila hemp 
had increased to such an extent that it 
began to supercede ordinary hemp for 
marine cordage purposes. In a very 
short time, the Philippine fiber had 
displaced other "hard fibers" in marine 
usage. 

Exports Increase Under Americans 

The United States always has been 
the principal user of Manila hemp even 
before the .purchase of the Philippines 
in 1899. Exports of 27,000,000 pounds 
in 1855 were valued at 2.6 cents a 
pound. Thirty years later, exports had 
increased to 117,000,000 pounds at 2.8 
cents a pound. Under the constructive 
stimulus of American occupation, 278,- 
000,000 pounds of Manila hemp valued 
at 5.8 cents a pound were exported in 
1901, and in 1910 the export totalled 
360,000,000 pounds at an average price 
of 4.6 cents. Last year, the total was 
419,000,000 pounds averaging 6 cents a 
pound, and this year's sales to date in- 
dicate the establishing of a high record 
of exports of Manila hemjp. 

Prior to 1922, Manila hemp was the 
principal Philippine export, constitut- 
ing about 50 per cent of the total in- 
sular sales. Sugar has since climbed 
into first place, but Manila hemp is not 
far behind, the United States requiring 
about 50 per cent of the total produc- 
tion. Last year's Manila hemp exports 
brought $24,951,575 into the coffers of 
Philippine growers. 



Gen. Wood Provides Program to Restore 

Tobacco Industry in the Philippines 



Governor General Leonard Wood has 
initiated a program for the develop- 
ment of the tobacco industry of the 
Philip-pine Territory which has suffered 
in recent years because of lack of or- 
ganization among producers and insuf- 
ficient care in cultivation and manu- 
facture. The soil of the Philippines, 
especially in the Cagayan Valley of 
Northern Luzon, is admirably suited to 
tobacco culture and should produce 
some of the finest tobacco in the world, 
according to experts. 

As a first step in this program Gov- 
ernor Wood has appointed a committee 



to conduct a thorough (investigation of 
the Philippine tobacco industry. This 
committee is composed of Governor 
Guzman of Isabela province, Governor 
Carag of Cagayan province, Acting Di- 
rector of Agriculture Strong, Collector 
of Internal Revenue Posadas, Director 
of Commerce and Industry Reyes, Dr. 
Fajardo of the Bureau of Health, Di- 
rector of Education Bewley, and Col. 
Langhorne of the Governor General's 
staff. Conferences were also held at 
the executive mansion attended by lead- 
ing tobacco manufacturers and mem- 
bers of the investigating committee. 



Lumbermen's Outlook 
for New Fields in 

Philippine Forests 

(Continued from column S y page 1) 

ritory is lack of adequate transporta- 
tion facilities, especially roads. The 
Surigao region is said to be exception- 
ally rich in commercial lumber re- 
sources, as forests cover 73 per cent of 
its area. In northern Luzon, only two 
small saw-mills are in operation in the 
Apayao and Cagayan regions, while in 
Samar and Agusan in the southern 
Philippines, only small local operators 
and loggers without saw-mills are at 
work. 

The report calls upon the government 
to do something toward utilizing the 
commercial forests of the Islands and 
interest prospective lumbermen. It 
adds that lack of transportation facili- 
ties and inadequate methods in lum- 
bering operations must be remedied, for 
the benefit of both investors and the 
country. 



Firearms Restricted 

Use of firearms is becoming more 
prevalent in the Philippine Territory 
according to constabulary reports. Up 
to April 1, 1924, licenses were held for 
26,380 firearms, of which 18,797 were 
for shotguns, 6,488 for revolvers and 
1,095 for rifles. Brigadier General 
Crame, chief of constabulary, has an- 
nounced that hereafter revolver licenses 
will be issued only under exceptional 
circumstances for the protection of life 
and jproperty. 



In the five years, 1919-1923 inclu- 
sive, incorporations with a declared 
capital of $39,759,927 were registered 
in the Philippine Islands. The paid in 
capital amounts to $28,423,831. 



Reliable information concern- 
ing the Philippine Islands will be 
supplied on request to the United 
States Mission. The Mission is a 
non-political organization. It aims 
to secure the widest possible cir- 
culation of facts and information 
having to do with the commercial 
and economic welfare of the Phil- 
ippines. 



Oil Expert Reports 

New Field Prospects 

Excellent indications of oil warrant- 
ing drilling operations were found by 
Victoriano Elicano, chief of the division 
of mines and assistant director of the 
Philippine Bureau of Science, in the 
course of a recent geological explora- 
tion tour on the island of Leyte, Philip- 
pines. Dr. Elicano is of the opinion 
that the Leyte field offers greater (pos- 
sibilities than the Bondoc peninsula 
where drilling operations were recently 
abandoned by the Richmond Petroleum 
Company. 



First Woman Justice 

Miss Milagros Llarena, a law school 
graduate recently admitted to the Phil- 
ippine bar, has been appointed auxil- 
iary justice of the peace in the town 
of San Juan del Monte, a suburb of 
Manila. She 'is the first Filipino wo- 
man to hold such an office. 



On June 1, 1924, there were 12,074 
motor vehicles In operation In th* Phil- 
ippines. Of these, 8,691 were passen- 
ger cars, 2,781 trucks and 622 motor- 
cycles. 



